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SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN 
BARCLAY. 
(Continued from page 452.) 

1816, January.—I am unexpectedly led at 
this time igto much inward exercise of miad, 
being earnestly desirous that I may lay hold 
aud keep hold of those things which pertain to 
life and salvation,—to run daily that race which 
is set before me. Those who seek the Lord to 
serve him, shall, indeed, find him and the 
knowledge of his will; where the desire is, 
there is a favorable evidence; seeing that every 
good gift and every perfect gift cometh down 
from the Author of all good. Divine grace, 
which begets this desire, though smothered in 
many hearts, has freely been given, without re- 
spect of persons, to all; and is sufficient, if 
obeyed, to work out the salvation of all, to lead 
them in the way they should go, and to give 
them strength to walk in it; how then should 
we cherish this precious desire after holiness, 
and that little seed, which, if preserved and 
fostered, will grow up and become a large tree, 
bringing forth fruit abundantly ; and what in- 
jures, what nips the tender bud in its springing 
forth, but those things that are evil, or that 
tend to encowrage evil. O! how would this 
little spark, this divine fire, if not quenched in 
its arising, burn up every piece of straw and 
stubble within us, every thing that is not dura- 
ble; and even such things as silver and gold 
would not escape the influence, but would be 
melted down, refined, and seven times purified. 
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Now, this light within may not, at all times, be 
equally discernible——we may be deprived of 
the sense of it for a season; but when this is 
the case, we ought especially to be very vigilant 
and sober ; for it is in these intervals that the 
enemy most generally finds the door open, and 
the sentinel not at his post. Let us beware lest 
we forget ourselves during this time of trial, 
when we do not sensibly experience within us 
the presence of Him, in whose presence there 
is fulness of joy. Let us then seek unto the 
Lord still more earnestly, and patiently wait his 
coming, in silent subjection of soul, desiring 
not our own will, way and time, but His. 
Surely there is cause for thankfulness in the 
midst of the dryest season, and even when to 
our own apprehension we are forgotten and for- 
saken by Him whom our soul desires; for we 
know that it is the same Lord who gave to us 
the gift of his grace, that has himself permitted 
the sensible feeling of it to be taken away, and 
all for our good, though we may not think so. 
Let us then learn, in whatsoever state it may 
please infinite wisdom and goodness to place us, 
therewith to be content. 

On the 24th of First month, 1816, my: dear 
father, (who had been long an invalid,) got 
rapidly worse. I attended him nearly all the 
day, and but little thought of the event that 
followed. I sat up with him till between two 
and three o’clock the next morning. He died 
in much composure, at about a quarter past ten 
on Thursday morning, the 25th of January, 
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1816. Icontinued with the rest of our afflicted 
family to mourn, and I trust humbly to submit 
to this severe dispensation, lifting up my soul 
unto Him, who alone is able to sanctify our 
troubles to us, day and night, with tears and 
sighs, until the day of the burial, when we ac- 
companied the remains of the endeared object 
of our gratitude, affection and respect, to its 
resting place. 

1816, February 4th.—I have been led to 
think that the only substantial source of conso- 
lation in times of trouble, is a firm and an abi- 
ding faith in our Maker and Redeemer. What- 
ever anguish a sincere Christian may groan un- 
der, whatever wretchedness is permitted to come 
upon him, yet “let him trust in the name of 
the Lord, and stay upon his God.” David 
seemed to trust with great energy, when he 
says, ‘‘ God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble; therefore, will we not 
fear, though the earth be removed,” &c. ; “ the 
Lord of bosts is with us, the God of Jacob is 
our refuge. Though man is born to trouble, 
and every one of us must sooner or later suffer, 
yet a simple and implicit reliance on him in 
whom we have believed, will be found sufficient 
for our consolation and support. We are al- 
lowed to mourn ;—a blessing is attached to 
mourning ;—the effect of godly sorrow is said 
to be repentance ; Jesus himself wept; and it 
is said of him, that “‘ he was a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief.” But we are re- 
minded not to ““sorrow, as those who have no 
hope.” Let us then, in the midst of the most 
acute and poignant grief, never despair; but 
rather with upright Job, let us endeavor to at- 
tain to that lowly, submissive frame of soul, 
which leads us to commit ourselves to the dis- 
posal of an Almighty Creator and merciful 
Father. 

1816, February 8th.—The deepest affliction 
which is caused by the privation of outward ob- 
jects and things, (however near and dear those 
objects may have been to us,) cannot be com- 
pred to that utter distress and anguish of spirit, 
which the pilgrim is permitted at times to un- 
dergo on his journey towards Zion. Who can 
have an idea of it, without having experienced 
this trying situation? When man, who is by 
himself a poor, weak, helpless creature, depen- 
dent upon his Maker*for strength, encourage- 
ment, consolation and ability to do and to think 
apy thing aright, is thus left apparently, and 
exposed to the attacks of a relentless enemy, 
without guide or guardian, naked, hungry, 
blind, diseased,—where shall poor man find 


ehelter in this stormy season of life? O! “let 


him trust in the Lord, and stay upon his God.” 
In this time of desertion, when, after “ toiling 
in the midst of the sea,” being “tossed with 
the waves,” and ‘‘ the wind contrary,” he seems 


well nigh spent, and apparently no nearer “ his 





























desired haven;” then, if he ery unto the Lord 
in his trouble, He will bring him out of his dis- 
tresses; He will make the storm a calm, so 
that the waves thereof will be still; and the 
troubled disciple shall see Jesus coming unto 
him walking on the waves, and shall hear him 
distinctly to say, “ Be of good cheer, it is 1, be 
not afraid.” 


1816, February 18th.—The Lord in his infi- 


nite mercy has been pleased to strike me to the 
earth, like Saul, with a sense of my sins, and to 
enable me sincerely and fervently to inquire of 
him, ‘* What wilt thou have metodo.” LI can, 
indeed, testify that his forbearance and long 
suffering towards me have been wonderful ; and 
I have great cause for daily thanksgiving, that 
I have been taught, in some swall degree, the 
knowledge of myself, aud in much mercy shown 
the abominations and gross evils in which my 
heart was enveloped ; the coverings of self and 
sense that disguised the real state of my mind 
from me, have been in part removed ; and [ 
have been permitted to discover a glimpse of 
what I ought to be. My ardent desire, there- 
fore, is, that He who has helped me thus far, 
would be pleased to continue to extend his pa- 
ternal care over me ; that he would preserve in 
me an invariable desire to do and abide by his 


will, at all times and in all things; that he 
would teach me the knowledge of the truth; 
and that I might be so strengthened therein as 
to be enabled to say iu sincerity, “ I am thine, 
do with me what thou wilt.” 

1816, March 16th—O!* how exceedingly 
ought we to praise and to bless the name of the 
Lord for all his dispensations and gifts; my 
soul is at this time very much impressed with 
a sense of the bounty of that great Giver, who, 
in mercy, educes blessings from those things 
which, least of all, appear such. But of what 
avail is such a sense of the goodness of the Al- 
mighty—such a conviction that ‘the Lord is 
good to all, and that his tender mercies are over 
all his works,”’—unless this conviction leads us 
to put our whole trust and reliance on Him in 
every circumstance and situation,—unless we 
are induced with still greater firmness, faith 
and “ patience, to run the race that is set before 
us,” to endure our appointed trials ; in short, 
to take up our daily cross and deny ourselves, 
out of pure love, to Him who first loved us, and 
still doth love us. 

1816, March 31st.—I have thought that my 
state of mind much resembled the luxurious 
growth of some stripling plant, which springs 
up quickly, but requires much pruning and cut- 
ting back, sometimes even to the ground, in or- 
der that its strength may be proportioned to its 
height, and that it may be brought into a bear- 
ing state. Why should I not then submit to 
the management of the great Husbandman at 
all times? Though, like the skilful vine-dress- 
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er, he rub off every bud that does not show 
fruit, though he bind me to the wall, though he 
cut out the canker in the bark, and pierce to 
the very pith; yet do I mast certainly know, 
that he careth for me, and intends my purging 
unto fruitfulness and perfection. 

1816, Apri? 3d.—I can scarcely refrain from 
writing a few lines, on the occasion of "8 
bearing open testimony to those principles which 
I believe he very sincerely has espoused. It 
must, indeed, be a trying time with him, not 
only just now, but perhaps henceforth through 
life. The change of dress and address, though 
a simple small thing in itself, must doubtless be 
a pretty constant source of ridicule and con- 
tempt, both in his presence and behind his back. 
I could say much in favor of his sincerity, and 
I think his exercises have not been few or: 
slight, even as far as I have seen. Though I 
have had but little direct communication with 
him on religious subjects, yet, in his deportment 
and conduct, in general so reasonable and up- 
right, there has been much instruction for me. 
I have seen many evils and errors in him, evi- 
dently brought under correction and govern- 
ment, and the chords of his practice and daily 
conduct drawn tighter and tighter into tune; 
and, in witnessing this process, my admiration 
has been not a little excited, in the full belief, 
that it evinces a power greater than his frailty, 
under the influence of which he endeavors to 
live ; he has proved and does prove a living les- 
son and example to me, and I think to others. 
On looking again at the matter which gave me 
occasion for writing this, 1 am inclined to add, 
that the following considerations seem of too 
much ‘importance long to defer examining: 
First, whether I am satisfied to continue as I 
am, in respect of outward profession ; second, 
if not, when is the right time to make any al- 
teration ; third, what precise change is to take 
place, in what particulars, and on what grounds. 
And may He, who alone can preserve my soul 
from evil, be with me; that so [ may not err 
on the right hand, or on the left. 

1816, April 11th.—Having a short reprieve 
of a week, before entering into a business which 
is marked out for me, (at a Solicitor’s office,) I 





avail myself gladly of it to record my heartfelt 


and sincere expressions of gratitude, that amidst 
all my backslidings and omissions, during the 
period of retirement which I have had of late, 
there remain to me yet some small bright spots 
and points, at which 1 can, with satisfaction, 
look back. For though there have been many 
and great errors and failings, and at times an 
almost total forgetfulness of that Being whose 
wisdom made me, and whose mercy is still over 
me; yet am I encouraged in the belief that at 
many seasons there has been a desire after, a 
searching for the living God, and for the knowl- 
edge of his will, whom to knowislife. 1 have, 

























indeed, learnt by reiterated and painful expe- 
rience, the constant liability to which poor man 
is exposed, of forgetting or forsaking the foun- 
tain of living waters, the Father of infinite 
mercy, who is daily striving with his self willed 
creature,man. Q! I have learnt, and may the 
lesson be indelibly impressed on my soul, that 
it is good for a man to watch—to watch and be 
sober,—to fear always,—to abide in His love 
who loved us. 


1816, April 14th.—Uncertainty as to the 
time and manner of our departure hence, and 
certainty as to the fact itself, seems to be the 
limit of our knowledge in regard to this awful 
subject. We know, indeed, neither the day 
nor the hour when we shall be summoned, by 
an all-righteous Judge, to render an account. 
Seeing then that such is our case, may we yet 
more and more earnestly strive after a state of 
preparation,—huaving “our loins girded about 
and our lights burning ;’’ that, so whenever the 
awful call shall go forth, whether at midnight, 
in the morning, or at noonday, we may be 
found amongst the trusty servants, “ whom 
the Lord,.when he cometh, shall find watch- 
ing.” A 

1816, Apri?7.—O ! how ardent at this moment 
is my desire and prayer to the inexhaustible 
Fountain of transcendent love and mercy, that 
it may please Him, according to his marvellous 
compassion, so to dwell in the hearts of his poor 
dependent creatures, that through His sancti- 
fying presence and power they may be preserved 
from evil; and not only this, but that the minds 
of men may be more and more opened, enlivened 
and enabled to discover the beauty and the bliss 
inherent in the truth. 


derful goodness of that Being, whose daily com- 
munication and connexion with his creatures, 
by his providence and by his more immediate 
influence, most clearly manifests Him to be the 
all-seeing God. How do I long for that period, 
when loosed from all earthly impediments, as 
well from the necessities as from the frailties of 
the body, I may be enabled to offer pure and 
acceptable adoration and hallelujahs to the iu- 
finitely glorious source of love and mercy. 
(To be continued.) 


——_ —  -—erm- 





TEACHING OF THE SPIRIT. 

I doubt not there is for those who abide 
closest under the shadow of the Almighty, a 
minute and secret teaching, regarded by many 
as a delusion, which, like the name on the 
white stone, no man knows save he that re- 
ceives it; but he knows that his judgment is 
sometimes cleared, his will inclined, and his 
way directed, after a manner different from that 
in which his own will or wisdom would proba- 
bly have led him.— Se wall. 


O! how largely J could dwell upon the won- , 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A MITE FROM THE MINT. 


When from the changes incident to this life 
sorrows multiply, and cast a. shade over the 
beautiful things of earth, and sadness encircles 
the mind, as do the shades of evening the out 
ward uviverse, then may comfort be found in 
looking beyond men and things “ to the City 
of the Saints’ solemnity, whose walls are salva- 
tion, and her gates praise.” ‘There the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 
Nought that would burden and press down 
the pure life can enter there, nor can the ene- 
mies of the eternal truth vex the soul that has 
laid off the outer garment, and obtained ad- 
wission within this enclosure. Turn your 
minds, ye disconsolate and heartstricken, to this 
all inspiring law of hope, that at the end of the 
turmoils of everyday life you may here find 
rest. Under this consideration the burdens 
lighten, for in a little while the spirit will reach 
its goal, and be set free from all its perturba- 
tions, and loosed from shackles of every kind. 
‘“‘ There the prisoners rest together ; they hear 
not the voice of the oppressor; the Lord is 
thee everlasting light, their God, their glory.” 
“Phe small and the great are there; a most 
beautiful assemblage.””’ The servant is free 
from his master; free from all that has over- 
taxed the powers; free from the enslavement 
of every evil passion. No barrier can ever come 
in between the immortal part and the infinite, 
all-wise and loving Father, who is now the sun 
and shield.  “ One day is as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day,’’—numbers 
are lost in the immeasurable. S. Hunt. 





True prayer is the breathing of the soul. 
‘Without it there is no spiritual life. It is the 
constant aspiration of the “inner man”’ to be 
continually renewed in knowledge and holiness, 
“after the image of Him that created bim.” 
Nothing is prayer but the sincere desire of the 
heart, ‘uttered or unexpressed.” Exercises 
of domestic, social and public prayer are doubt- 
less very useful, when conducted in a right 
spirit. But the prayer meeting or the church 
assembly is not the place to which we go to 
satisfy ourselves whether men are truly re- 
ligious. The mere decorum of the occasion 
would keep most persons there “‘ seeming to be 
religious.” We would go rather to the places 
of men’s business and pleasure. We would ob- 
serve them in their intercourses with their 
fellow men and women. We would know on 
what principles they act in trade, in politics, in 
places of amusement; how they deport them- 
selves towards their superiors and their ioferiors, 
those they are dependent on, and those who are 
dependent on them. We would see them in 


them. Still more must we be informed of their 
conduct in their domestic relations, whether 
they fulfil well the paramount duties there— 
the conjugal, parengal, filial and fraternal. 





David says, “ Morning and evening and at 
noon will I pray and ery aloud; and at mid- 
vight [ will rise and give thanks unto Thee, 
because of Thy righteous judgments.” Never 
wait for a more convenient or favorable period ; 
go to Him immediately, in the midnight gloom 
of thy experience or condition. He can tura 
the shadow of death into the morning.—Jay. 

PURE AND UNDEFILED RELIGION. 
BY JOHN JACKSON. 


“ Pure religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this, to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep ourselves 
unspotted from the world.” This was the re- 
ligion of our great example, and it should become 
ours. He was no respecter of persons. His mis- 
sion of Gospel love was not to a few, but to all. 
He embraced within his holy mission the very 
ends of the earth. “Come unto me all ye that are 
weary and heavy laden and | will give you rest; 
and take my yoke upon you, and learn of me, 
and ye shall find rest to your souls.”” What is 
comprehended in the command, “Take my 
yoke upon you?” Is it not our daily obedience 
to that “law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus,” which Paul declared ‘‘ made him free 
from the law of sin and death.” 

If we are to be preserved from falling into 
temptation and a snare, we must watch unto 
prayer; if we are to be set free from sin and 
death, it must be by our obedience to this 
“law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus.” 
Now there is no mystery in this doctrine, for 
thereisas certainly a manifestation of the Divine 
will to mankind now as there ever was since the 
first period of human existence, And this will 
is manifested to us in the same manner that. it 
has ever been revealed to man, through a 
spiritual medium. The same voice which ad- 
dressed to Adam the language, “ Where art 
thou,” discovered to him the state and con- 
dition of his soul; pointed out the cause and 
consequences of his alienation from God, and 
that the only hope of his return consisted 
in obedience to the quickening operation of 
the Spirit, which is represented under the fig- 
ure of a “ flaming sword turning every way to 
guard the way of the tree of life.” This voice 
speaks to us in precisely the same manner. 
We are not to be so outward as to suppose that 
the Almighty Jebovah was ever seen with mor- 
tal eye, or his voice heard with mortal ear. 
Jesus declared, ‘‘ No man hath seen God at 
any time, the only begotten of the Father he 


their hours of recreation, when unwithheld, and | hath revealed him.” When we read of the 


consider how far their love of pleasure carries : 


voice of the Lord being heard in the cool of the 
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day, or accompanied by the thunderings and 
lightniugs of Sinai—speaking to patriarchs, 
prophets and apostles ; when we read of Moses 
speaking with the Almighty, face to face, and 
other similar expressions, we must look beyond 
the figurative style of the record, to the opera- 
tion of Divine power upon the minds of men. 
Divine revelation is a plain and simple thing. 
It is not, as some suppose, limited in its opera- 
tion, or confined to any single portion of man- 
kind. It did not cease, as some assert, when 
the last Scripture-writer laid duwn his pen, but 
it continues to be manifested tous. We are the 
objects of our Heavenly Father’s regard. He 
has not only given us the light of the sun to 


illuminate the outward world, but he makes it. 


to shine upon the evil and the good, the just 
and the unjust. And in the spiritual world 
there is the same uhiversal diffusion of light 
that constitutes in the outward a monument of 
the benevolence of its Author. This light 
makes manifest to man the duties that are re- 
quired of him, thus making the declaration of 
Paul true: “The grace of God that bringeth 
salvation hath »ppeared untv all men, teaching 
us that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
we should live soberly, righteously, aud godly 
in this present world.” If we are prepared to 
subscribe to the doctrine that Divine grace 
hath appeared unto all men, and that it teaches 
them to deny all ungodliness, and live right- 
eously in this preseut world, then we can un- 
derstand to what Jesus directed the attention 
of the people, and to what the ministry of the 
Gospel should still direct them—vbedience to 
this light. For just io proportion as we are 
obedient to it, we increase in the knowledge of 
the truth as it is in Jesus, “and go on adding 
to our faith virtue, to virtue knowledge, to 
knowledge patience, to patience temperance, to 
temperance godlioess, to godliness brotherly 
kindness, to brotherly kindoess charity.” — 
When we have gained all these then we are 
Christ like ; and the apostle says, if we con- 
tinue to do these things we shall never fall, our 
knowledge of Christ will be saving, and an en- 
trance gained into his “ everlasting kingdom.” 
Now, if the attention of the people was turned 
to the operation of Divine grace, implanted in 
their hearts, it would lead them step by step 
unto a knowledge of those things which per- 
tain to the kingdom of heaven. It was because 
the Jews were not willing to rely upon the 
teaching of Divine grace, that Christ was re- 
jected by them. Hence they persecuted and 
crucified Him who had been sent amongst 
them with the message of salvation. They 
were more attached to the traditions of wen 
than the commandment of God. The simple 
truths of the Gospel could meet with no favor 
while their reliance was upon a ceremonial and 
outward religion. The precepts of their law 








ailowed “an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth ’’—permitted them to “ hate their ene- 
mies,” and to return “evil for evil.” They 
could practice their religion and still indulge 
the spirit of revenge and retaliation. But the 
precepts of the Gospel inculeated directly the 
opposite doctrine—the axe was to be laid at the 
root of the tree of evil ; and a religious life was 
to consist in obedience to the Divine spirit and 
in love to man.” 

“There is therefore now no condemnation to 
them which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” What is 
this walking after the Spirit? We have an 
animal and a spiritual life, and as “ one star 
differeth from another star in glory,” so doth 
the greataess of the spiritual exceed the 
glory of the natural. The spiritual nature is 
that life which is “ breathed into man and 
makes him a living soul.” These tabernacles 
that compose the “ terrestrial body” shall re- 
turn again to dust. The spiritual nature, con- 
stituting the ‘celestial body,” is designed to 
live for ever. The great end of life can only be 
answered as this spiritual nature is prepared to 
enjoy the fountain from which it sprang. The 
beautiful design of the Gospel is to elevate us 
above the earthly unto the heavenly nature—to 
give us the victory over the world, and prepare 
us for the society of sanctified spirits, not only 
now, but when time to us shall be no more. 
The Gospel brings immortality to light, by 
putting us in possession of those treasures 
which “moth and rust cannot corrupt, or 
thieves break through and steai.” 

Let us then walk after the Spirit, in the 
light of this Gospel, that when we are required 
to render an account of our stewardship we may 
be prepared to do it with the assurance of 
eternal union and communion with our Father 
it Heaven. Let us examine the ground upon 
which we stand, and ‘in what our religion con- 
sists. Let us examine our own minds, and see 
how far we have witnessed the Christ-like 
pature to gevern us—to regulate our conduct— 
to preserve and save us from evil. Have we 
guarded “ the avenues of the heart against the 
admission of evil?” Has the sin that doth so 
easily beset us been overcome and subdued ? 
Are we conforming our lives to the example of 
Jesus? These are subjects that have an im- 
portant bearing upon our present and future 
well-being. Let us seriously consider them. 
If we imitate the example of Jesus, our religion 
will be practical. 

It is well for us to know ourselves ; we may 
often derive encouragement and strength, by 
looking at the sources of good within our own 
miaods. It is there the silent voice of truth is 
heard and known and felt. And often this 
voice will be as a ministering spirit—an angel 
of light that will instruct and comfort us when 
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all other sources of encouragement and comfort 
have failed. We need spiritual as well as 
sense strength, and as the latter is promoted 
y exercise, so will the former be increased by 
the proper employment of the gifts and talents 
we possess. It is thus that we shall become 
qualified to perform our mission of the Gospel 
of Christ. What is this mission? If a brother 
or sister be overtaken with a fault, we should 
endeavor to restore such a one in the spirit of 
meekness and love, remembering ourselves lest 
we also be tempted. Our Christian duties 
often consist in little things, and it is a wise 
declaration, that “ he that is faithful in a little 
shall be made ruler over more.” By our 
obedience in little things we shall find that the 
field of duty and usefulnes? will enlarge, and 
we shall discover that there is no time for us to 
stand idle in the market. place, saying, ‘“‘ no man 
hath hired us.’’ When we look around us we 
see the harvest is plenteous, while the laborers 
are few. In every work of re'igion, benevolence, | 
and humanity, the call has gone forth, ‘ enter 
into my vineyard and labor, and whatsoever is 
right ye shall receive.” Time is swiftly draw- 
ing to a close, and it will soon be lost forever in 





and eternal life, and it must be begun, carried 
on, and completed by our faithfuluess and 
obedience to God. No man or woman ever 
performed an act of duty in accordance with 
the convictions of truth, who did not feel the 
reward of “ well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant.” If we have been rewarded for faithful- 
ness in little things, it should stimulate us to 
press forward towards the “ mark for the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus,” 
and lead us to extend the invitation to others, 
to come and see how good the Lord is. 





To be anxiously fearful what will become of 
us, and discontented and perplexed under the 
apprehension of future evils, whilst we are 
under the care of our Father in heaven, is not 
to act like children.— Mason’s Self Knowledge. 
~~ 

Extraordinary quickenings and strengthen- 
ings being often followed by peculiar tempta- 
tions, conflicts and sufferings, require a particu- 
lar watchfulness, if we would be earnest not to 
provoke the Lord to visit us with sore punish- 
ments for our carelessness. 

Fear, therefore ; rejoice with trembling ; and, 





the darkness of that night in which no man can | as a needful means to secure thyself from fall- 
work, and we are as fully convinced of this! ing, temper thy joy with true humility and 
truth, that life must be followed by death, as | gentleness towards the faults of others. Be 
we are of the change from day to night in | Dever so high-minded, O man, at the miscar- 
the outward world. Some of us have reached | riages of others, as to think thou wouldst 
the sixth, some the ninth, and some the| not do so, should it happen to be thy case; for 
eleventh hour; and it becomes a question of | if God does not hold thee up himself, thou wilt 
the greatest importance to us to know that we ' surely make great mistakes. ‘Therefore, thou 
are so laboring in the Lord’s vineyard as to! badst better not look upon others, but upon 
realize our penny. thyself; and, for fear of falling, be continually 

I feel the magnitude of the subject when I | watchful in prayer. A great many would not 
consider my own latter end. Iam conscious | have fallen so deep, had they been truly hum- 
that the present probation has its limits and | ble, and more charitable in judging of others. 
they willsoon be reached. I feel the necessity | He who exalteth himself above others, and does 
of faithfulness to truth and duty, and I desire | not bear with the weak, is sometimes humbled 
above all things, for myself and fellow-creatures, | and debased under the very weakest of all. 





that we may make our “ calling and election | Bear, therefore, since God bears with thee; and 


sure.” I am satisfied, my friends, that if we 
live up to the knowledge that is received, the 
end of our being will be answered; we shall 
glorify God upon earth, enjoy his presence here 
and for ever. Oh, my friends, let us nct be 
idle, but enter into the garden of our own 
minds and labor. There isa work there that is 
needful for us to perform—“ man know thyself, 
enough for man to know.” If we turn within 
ourselves we shall discover that the fountain of 
truth—of love—of light—is not far from any 
one of us. God is that fountain, and in him 
‘we live and move, and have our being.” 
Oh! blessed privilege, that we should have ac- 
cess to the source of all good, and have no more 
need that any man should instruct us in Divine 
things, than we have of trusting to others the 
salvation of our souls. The work of salvation 
belongs to us as individual heirs of immortality 


he that bears most with others shows the great- 
est strength. 

That which renders the first assaults of temp- 
tation peculiarly severe and dangerous, is the 
instability of our own minds, arising from the 
want of faith in God; and as a ship, without a 
steersman, is driven about by the force of con- 
trary winds, so an unstable man, that has no 
faith in God, is tossed and borne away upon 
the wave of every temptation. 





Whenever there is an occasion, we should 
make an effurt todo good—let that effort prom- 
ise results ever so small. God can crown the 
most uppromising labor with success. And in 
the final day, if we ‘ have done what we could,” 
we shall hear the blessed word of the Masver, 
“ Well done, good and faithful servants, enter 
ye into the joy of your Lord.”—<Asa Bullard. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Report of the Education Committee of Friends 
Association of Philadelphia for the Aid and 
Elevation of the Freedmen. 


The Committge have continued to hold regu- 
lar Monthly Meetings during the Seventh, 
Eighth and Ninth months. 

The school at Woodlawn, Fairfax Co., Va., 
was opened by Sarah E. Lloyd, on the 25th of 
Sixth month, with 13 pupils; at last report it 
had increased to 40, and might be larger, if the 
room in which it is held could accommodate a 
larger number. During the vacation the col- 
ored people expected to put up a house for 
church and school purposes, that will comfort- 
ably accommodate all who desire to attend. 

The school at Leesburg, Loudon Co., Va., 
was assigned to Caroline Thomas, who com- 
menced her labors on the 29th of Sixth month, 
with 13 pupils. The school has increased to 36. 

All the South Carolina schools were vacated 
about the middle of Seventh month, to re-open 
near the middle of Tenth month, except the one 
located at Walnut Grove Plantation, and taught 
by Eliza E. Way. The place is so unhealthy 
that this committee do not feel that it would be 
right for them to encourage any young woman 
from the North to go there. 

The schools in Virginia were mostly vacated 
about the same time, with the prospect of re- 
opening the first Second day in Ninth month. 
Sarah A. Steer and Caroline Thomas having 
so lately commenced, it was thought best for 
them to keep open through the summer. A 
late report received from the former gives 42 
pupils in the Waterford school for Eighth 
month. 

Captain Ross, of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
having applied to this committee fur four more 
teachers in Fairfax County, and the application 
being favorably considered, it was decided to 
select from the numerous applicants on our list 
such as, in our judgment, were suitable to fill 
three of the vacancies ; and we have offered the 
remaining one, at Falls Church, to Eliza E.Way, 
who is leit without a situation by the closing of 
the Walnut Grove schoul. . 

At the time of closing our schools for the 
summer vacation we had 585 pupils under io- 
struction in 11 schools, taaght by 12 teachers. 
We now have 16 teachers on our pay-roll, 
—names and locations as follows, viz. :— 


Mary K. Brosius, Vienna, Fairfax Co. 
Mary McBride, Fairfax, C. IL, . 
Martha Wrigit, Lewensville, a 
Sarah A. Steer, Waterford, Loudon Co. 
Caroline Thomas, Leesburg, a 
Sarah K. Lloyd, Woodlawn, Fairfax Co. 
Hannah Shortledge, Big Falls, se 


Catharine Hall, 
Fanny E. Gause, 


Audrews Chapel ‘ 
Herandon Station, “ 


All of whom are at their respective posts. 


The South Carolioa schools will be opened 
by the same teachers who conducted them last 
season, Viz. :— is 

Mount Pleasant, three schools, taught by 
Cornelia Hancock, Mary Taylor and Caroline 
Taylor. St. Helena school, by Philena Heald 
and Sarah M. Ely. To these we add the 
name of Alice Satton, of Fairfax Court House, a 
member of the Society of Friends, who has 
been highly recommended as a well qualified 
teacher, and whom we have engaged as an 
assistant to Mary M’Bride, her school being so 
large that she cannot conduct it without help. 

Sarah M. Ely laid before the committee a 
proposition to open aschool at a location known 
as T'rip’s Point, one mile from the place occu- 
pied by herself and Philena Heald; she to 
take charge of the new school, and Philena H. 
to conduct the one already established. The 
tolored men have engaged to take her in a boat 
to and from the school, so that they will con- 
tinue to board together. 

The committee feared this would be too great 
an undertaking, but the cause being earnestly 
pleaded, they have consented. There will be 
a small outlay for fixing up the school-room, 
which it is agreed to advance. 

For the current year, beginning with Ninth 
month, this committee have agreed to adopt 
the rules and regulations of the Pennsylvania 
Freedmen’s Association, respecting the pay of 
teachers and their transportation. 

This committee think it would be advisable 
for the Association to address a circular letter to 
the colored people of each locality where our 
schoolsare established. They also recommend to 
the favorable consideration of this Association, 
Charles H. Pierce, of Florida, a colored mis- 
sionary stationed at Tallahassee, who desires to 


-obtain aid to enable him to defray the travelling 


expenses of two young colored women, whoare 
we.l educated, and are anxious to go to Talla- 
hasse to open schools, but have not the means, 
being poor and fatherless. Both the applicants 
have been for some time engaged in teaching, 
and have testimonials satisfactory to the com- 
mittee. 

The committee feel that the magnitude of 
the work before us demands a clear and plain 
statement at the beginning of our labors for the 
year, which will be so eventful to us, and which 
opens so full of promise to the thirsty souls, 
from whose parched lips the cup of instruction 
has been so long withheld. Every teacher who 
has gone back has felt more deeply the call to 
labor. Those who are waiting impatiently the 
clear, cool, bracing autumn days, that they 
may start on their longer and more dangerous 
journey, will bear to the sunny shores of the 
Palmetto State, hearts swelling with gratitude 
for the privilege of again meeting the upturned 
faces of their swarthy charges. ‘This commit- 
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have stirred every feeling of sympathy, and 
have felt that the members of this Association 
have reason to take fresh courage and renew 
their zeal, that these brave hearts, who, nothing 
daunted, go forth, thankful that they are ac- 
counted worthy to be the dispensers of its chari- 
ties, may be sustained. It is, after all, the 
smallest part that is required of us, while they 
make all the sacrifice. 
L. J. Roperts, Sec’y. 
Ninth mo. 19th, 1866. 
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FRIENDS TRAVELLING IN THE MINISTRY.— 
Wm. Dorsey has obtained from the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia (Race St.) 
a minute, to pay a religious visit to the fami- 
lies and members of his own Monthly Meeting. 

Ann A. Townsend has obtained from Green 
St. Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, a minute, 
to attend Baltimore Yearly Meeting. She ex- 
pects to visit the Meetings of Nottingham and 
Warrington Quarter, and to appoint meetiogs 
as duty may require. 

Sunderland P. Gardner, a Minister from 
Farmington Monthly Meeting, N. Y., has ob- 
tained a minute to visit Duanesburg and Scipio 
Quarterly Meetings in the State of New York 
and Canada Half-Year Meeting, and to appoint 
some meetings within their limits if way opens. 





Friends’ First-day School at Green St. Meet- 
ing-House will reopen on the 7th of Tenth 
month, at 23 P. M. 


We are requested to state that William C. 
Biddle, late Treasurer of Swarthmore College, 
has resigned the trust on account of ill health. 
Henry M. Laing, No. 30 N. Third St., has been 
appointed to fill the vacancy. 








ARE WE A ProGressive PeopLE ?—Are we 
advancing step by step in obedience to the un- 
foldings of Truth, or are we losing sight of the 
necessity of keeping the eye single to the in- 
shinings of the Divine Light, whereby present 
duty is made manifest ? 

Our forefathers have left us a goodly heri- 
tage, and we have need to take heed that we do 
not rest satisfied with enjoying the fruits of 
their labor, but prove equally carnest to fulfil 


of man is the recipient of truth immediately re- 
PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 29, 1866. | by the Spirit of Christ, the Comforter 





the work of their day. 

We read of their firm integrity through 
years of suffering and severe persecution, and 
shall we relax our hold upon the principle, so 
dear not only to them, but to many who have, 
in more modern time, proved its value by the 
consistency of their lives and the crowning 
glory of their death. 

There is no more certain truth than that in- 
culcated by the true “ Friend,” that the mind 


tee have heard from these teachers words that | mission, as they were to faithfully perform 


alluded to by Jesus, when, in the hour of their 
sore distress, He told His disciples it was ex- 
pedient for them that be should go away, but 
that he would “ pray the Father, and He would 
send another Comforter, the Spirit of Truth, 
that should lead and guide into all truth.” 

These devoted followers, who had been 
privileged to be eye witnesses of the miracles 
wrought by the power of the Father through 
the blessed Jesus, were wont, notwithstanding 
his endeavors to turn their attention to the 
spirituality of his mission, to look upon Him as 
an outward Saviour and Redeemer. Therefore, 
in order that they might know the 7rue Com- 
forter, he was separated from them, going, as 
he testified, ‘to his Father and their Father, to 
his God and their God.” What was true of 
the disciples in that day is equally true now. 
So long as there is a dependence upon. any 
thing short of the ‘“ Spirit of Truth,” there isa 
halting by the way, a confusion of language 
which the childlike condition cannot under- 
stand. 


We are interested in observing the advance 
of others, not called by our name, in the fre- 
quent acknowledgment of the necessity of 
being “led by the Spirit,’ and in making it 
the prominent rule of action. We rejoice in 
this evidenve of the growth of the good seed, 
sown broadcast by the Husbandman, and trust 
it may bring forth fruit yet more abundantly to 
His great name. And while others are being 
brought gradually to acknowledge the doctrine 
of the inward teachings of the Divine Spirit, we 
desire that those who have a birthright in the 
Society of Friends, may not forfeit it without 
duly considering what they are relinquishing, 
and whether their disaffection has not arisen 
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from an impatience of the restraints imposed, 
which they may have looked upon as sectarian 
prejudices, and without having sufliciently 
taken into view the privileges connected with 
a membership in a Society holding a pure and 
simple faith, which has led to the adoption of 
the noble testimonies that form the character- 
istics of our religious association. 


0 eee 


Diep, on the 29th of Eighth month, 1866, Heyry 
W. Trota, aged 17 months and 23 days, son of 
Jacob M. and Ann W. Troth, of Accotink, Va. 

——, on the evening of the 17th of Niath month, 
1866, Mary M., wife of Robert Wiltbank, and daugh- 
ter of George Miller, of Philadelphia. 

—, on First-day, the 234 of Ninth month, 1866, 
Mercy Witson, ia the 80:h year of her age. 

-——-~»er-- 

The Association of Friends for the Aid and Eleva- 
tion of the Freedmen will meet at Race St. Meeting- 
House, (Montbly Meeting Room,) Fourth-day evenivg, 
Tenth month 3d, at 7} o’clock. The general attend- 
acce of Friends is particularly requested. 

Jacos M. Extis, Clerk 
9th mo. 29th. Mara@aret A. mee 








FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 

The first meeting this season of the Lyceum will 
be held in the Library Room, Race St. Meeting- 
House, on Third-day evening, the 2d of Tenth month, 
at 74 o’clock. 

Wa. G. Fourks, Secretary. 


comnemesititifiisteniasients 
(Correspondence of the N. Y. Evening Post.) 
SUMMER IN SWITZERLAND; OR, PEAKS, 
PASSES AND GLACIERS. 
La Privre, or Cuamouny, August, 1866. 

It was my inteution to describe to your 
readers peaks, passes and glaciers in the order 
T have named them, but the illness of one of my 
party having defeated, for the present, certain 
ascents which I had projected to the Buet, the 
Torrenthorn and the Girnergrat, where the best 
views of the Mont Blane, Monte Rosa and 
Oberland chains respectively are to be had, I 
shall be compelled to reverse the order, and be- 
gin my descriptions with the glaciers. First of 
all, however, a few words as to the manner of 
getting about here, and the various difficulties 
and dangers by which Alpine travel is attended. 

The Mountain Equipment.—For mountain 
expeditions there is a dress de rigeur. It may 
be called the fashionable dress of Switzerland— 
that is, in the warm season. In the first place, 
a broad brimmed felt hat, because it is light and 
cool, shades the face, and endures an unlimited 
amount of soaking as well as of hard usage. 
Around it is wound a blue gauze veil, to pro- 
teet the eyes from the dazzle of the snuw. In 
the second place, a canvas knapsack, with straps 
to go over the shoulders and round the chest, 
and capable of coutaining one change of under- 
clothes, two clean shirts, a few articles of the 
toilet, and your pipe, with its ammunition. In 


—_—— 


the third place, a long, smooth, round ashen or 
oaken stick, named A/penstock, with a knob or 
hook of chamois horn at one end, and a sharp 
spike at the other, which answers the double 
purpose of a cane and a calendar—a cane that 
assists you in climbing over difficult rocks or 
ice- passes, and a calendar whereon you record 
in paint, or by burning irons, the places you 
have visited. Lastly, strong but soft-leathered 
shoes, with gaiters that run up the legs, and 
big hob-nails screwed upon the soles aud heels 
—the gaiters to defend the ankles from briars, 
and the nails to keep the feet from slipping. 
Your coat and trousers may be of any good, 
warm woollen material, but a blouse and loose 
paotaloons of flannel are commended as the best 
wear fur all weathers. With this equipment, 
and two, three, four, six guides, according to 
the nature of the ascent you mean to undertake 
—who furnish themselves with rope, with pick- 
axes, with ladders, and a bag or two of pro- 
visiuns—you are prepared to scale the loftiest 
aud most inaccessible peaks. You are prepared, 
I mean, externally, but a more essential prepa- 
ration still, is the strong, steady head, the firm 
nerve, the sure foot, which n» height looking 
off into infinite depths can intimidate, much less 
craze. Perhaps | should add that an absolute 
confidence in your guide—a confidence that 
would trust body and soul almost to his prac- 
tised skill and knowledge—is quite as essectial 
as any other requisite. 

Modes of Travel.—There are three methods 
of reaching the higher Alps, that may be re- 
sorted to under different circumstances. Fora 
part of the way up a charroad common!y runs, 
which is a sort of rough country lane, that 
winds through the woods and the dvcliyities, 
and is practicable for one borse vehicles, that 
often heave and totter toa considerable eleva- 
tion. Itends.commonly in a mule path, which 
is a second sork, still narrower, still rougher 
and still steeper, but over which the contem- 
plative sure-hoofed donkey will pick his way, 
with wearisome pains and slowness, but with 
more or less security. Sometimes the patient 
creature stumbles on his knees; sometimes, 
when more refractory, he will persist in pulling 
back, in spite of the precipice behind or beside 
him; but trust to him, nevertheless, for be will 
be certain to recover a sense of his situation in 
time, while to get off him is to run the risk of 
landing one or two thou-and feet further down 
than you originally reckoned. It is marvellous, 
indeed, how these quadrupeds will plod on, 
through forests and jungles, aud over sharp 
ledges of flinty rock, intent only on doing it 
safely, and satisfied with a tuft of coarse grass 
fora rewatd. Next tothe goats and the native 
mountaineers, they are the best climbers. But, 
thirdly, the mule path is a Boulevard, a Broad- 
way, a “ primrose path of dalliance,” compared 
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with what is denominated the foot path, that 
you are finally compelled to take to reach your 
ambitious ends. In some sort it ‘sa path; it 
is a discernible track worn in the hill sides or 
across the meadow grass, which you follow 
without much difficulty if not with ease; but in 
other regards it is no more a path than a ves- 
sel’s furrow over the ocean, or the bird’s flight 
through the air. It is a series of stones that 
project a few inches from the brow of a cliff, on 
which you may step if you dare; it is the crest 
of a mound of hard snow, over which you crawl 
on all fours, looking down on either side with a 
most uncomfortable sense of the consequences 
of the slightest waver; it is a staircase cut in 
the flanks of a pyramid of ice (cut by yourself 
or your guide), and which you go up step by 
step till you reach a rock or stump, or thin sli- 
ver of root, whereon to hang and rest ; it is a 
long, cold, dreary walk over miles of glacier, 
which has none of the smoothness of a frozen 
lake, as you might naturally suppose, but all 
the rifted, fissured, turreted irregularity of an 
ocean arrested and frozen in one of its maddest 
moments ; in short, the footpath is often a path 
where human foot never went before, but where 
the human foot may go when the human mind 
is utterly reckless of the fate of the human neck 
and cranium. Yet, why do I say this; thou- 
sands of persons pass over these invisible and 
airy lines every summer without accident, and 
almost without a feeling of the danger. 
Alpine Guides.—Guides, I have said, are in- 
dispensable ; and let me add a word of them. 
They are astyle of man peculiar to the country, 
born of its soil, fashioned by its circumstances, 
and with a physiognomy and a morale exclu- 
sively their own. What the sailor is to the sea, 
what the western trapper used to be to the 
prairie, these guides are to the Alps. Most of 
them are peasants, who have learned the secrets 
of the hills in conducting the cattle annually to 
their lofty pasturages, and who have been thus 
enured to fatigue, exposure, long marches, soli- 
tude and even privation. To this peaceful call- 
ing they have generally added the more excit- 
ing and adventurous avocation of the chamois 
hunter. They have learned from boyhood to 
pursue their bounding game from slope to slope, 
from snow-peak to snow peak, until they have 
become as expert as it in leaping remorseless 
gulfs avd scaling the abrupt far-off toppling 
walls. In and about Chamouny nota few of 
them spend their off-season—that is, the season 
when no company comes—in the dangerous 
practice of crystal hunting. The precious stones 
of this region are hidden far away among the 
crevices of the Aiguilles that prop Mont Blane 
—thousands of feet toward their sharp, needle- 
like summits; and there it is that the Cha- 
mouniard climbs to find his agates, and ame- 
thysts, and sapphires, and beautiful crystals. 


Like the sailor and the trapper, the guide bears 

the impress of his occupation upon his face and 

form. He is sun-burnt, stalwart, firmly knit 

and vigorous, but he isalso thoughtful and silent. 

All men who have to do with vast spaces like 

the ocean, the prairie, the mountain—who grap- 

ple with nature in her magnitudes—who brave 

her grander violences, contract a resolute and 

concentrated habit, but quite as universally they 

contract a brooding habit. They can be jovial 

as sailors are, or as scouts are at times ; their 
long pent-up feelings effervesce in moments of 
relaxation, when they get on shore, when they 
reach civilization, when they descend to the 
plains, in other words, when their peculiar task 

is done; but, habitually, they are meditative, 
reticent, intent upon their work, faithful and 

fertile in expedients. Many of these guides, 
besides, are men of not a little education and 

refinement of thought. They have often been 
associated with iutrepid scicatific men like De 
Saussure, Agassiz, Forbes, Tyndall, Charpentier, 
in toilsome expeditions over the ice; have 
camped out with them in starry or tempestuous 
nights, when there was no society but their own ; 
have shared with them the perils and privations 
of great enterprises; have caught some of their 
geological or botanical enthusiasm ; have im- 
bibed some of their spirit of research and obser- 
vation, and.thus have brought away from the 
contact other sensibilities, other tastes, other 
knowledge than that of the rude and hardy 
mountaineer. The Bulmuts, the Laueners, the 
Coutats, the Bohrens, tlie Cachats, and others, 
have a reputation almost as wide as that of the 
eminent men whom they have so coolly and ef- 
ficiently served in researches that would have 
been impossible withoutthem. ut, of course, 
among guides, as among others whose services 
are in much demand, there are a great many 
pretenders, a great many useless fellows, and, 
my remarks apply only to the real and worthy 
members of the profession. 

The Terrors of the Alps.—The greatest dan- 
gers of Alpine travel are not the real dangers, 
but the imaginary, or those which arise from 
the irritability of the imagination. A person, 
in fact, who is liable at all to giddiness or per 
vousness, or who is capable of losing his pres 
ence of mind for a single instant, ought never 
tu undertake a journey in the higher regions. 
It implies no want of courage to be influenced 
by this kind of sensibility. A young English 
officer confessed to a friend of mine, that 
though he had often stood the brunt of battle 
in India, had stood up calmly and coolly to be 
shot at by a thousand guns, he could not make 
the passage of so simple an ice-ridge as Les 
Ponts of the Mer de Glace, where hundreds of 
ladies cross every summer. His fancy actually 
excited him into a trewor of fear whenever he 
approached any place of the sort. A man will 
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walk a rail or fence with the utmost indifference, 
when it is only a few feet from the gfound; 
raise it as high as the roof of a house, with an 
incline upon each side, like that of a roof, and 
he will become exceedingly cautious in crossing 
it; but raise it to the height of a thousand feet, 
with profound abysses on each side of it, and 
he shrinks aghast at the very idea of crossiag it. 
Yet, in the three cases supposed, the thing to 
be done is the same ; but the circumstances un- 
der which it is done make a vast difference. 
These Swiss haymakers, men and women, wiil 
rake and toss hay, and run about in sport on the 
sides of hills where I have found it impossible 


. to stand without clinging to a tree or some other 


support. 

Yet there are real dangers in the Alps, 
which are hidden crevasses or fissures in the 
ice, covered by a recent fall of snow ; steep 
slopes of ice, on which the foot fiods it impos- 
sible to rest, and avalanches of mud, stone and 
ice. All these dangers, however, may be ef.- 
fectually guarded against by a little precaution 
and a perfect reliance upon the skill, judgment 
and presence of mind of the guides. “ They 
have an instinct,” said a gentleman, an old 
cragsman, “ where to put their feet, what paths 
to take, what overhanging cliffs to avoid. With 
their ropes, that tie all the members of a party 
together, so that a fall of any one of them is 
instantly checked by the resistance of the others; 
with their pickaxes and ladders for cutting 
deep steps ; and with their sagacity and com- 
plete knowledge of all the twistings and turn- 
ings of the hills, and all the habits of the snow, 
they have reduced the dangers to a minimum. 
But without these faithful and indispensable 
companions, no amateur mountaineer—not the 


oe member of the Alpine—is safe for a 
ay.” 





stance of my manner of treating those who are 
late. When such scholar makes his appearance 
inside the door, I instantly stop whatever I 
may be doing, and say “ Children, tell (calling 
the delinquent by name) at what hour school 
commences ;” at this they will sing out, “ School 
commences at 8 o’clock in the morning. This 
seems to mortify them, and J think is having 
a good effect ; in some cases it has acted like a 
charm. I often find it in my heart to excuse 
them for not being on the spot at just the right 
time; many of them have not the means withia 
their reach of knowing anything about it.* [ 
am becoming very much attached to my chil- 
dren. Whocould help it? As Lapproach my 
school-house uf a morning, and meet the eager, 
loving faces turned to me,—each with a word 
of greeting,—and as I take my place behind 
my desk, previous to commencing my morning 
labors, and luok around me, all faces are turned 
towards me with looks of confidence, respect 
and love. Is it to be wondered at? [like to 
visit the homes of my children, and do so as 
often as my time admits of. I am always sure 
of a welcome ; and for one filling the position 
I do, to be made to feel welcome in any home 
in Leesburg, surely the days of miracles are 
not ended! Yes, I love to visit these people in 
their homes, squalid and miserable as most of 
them are; and I would not exchange the privi- 
lege of intercourse with them for the same with 
the owners of the most luxurious homes in 
Leesburg. 

I fear there will be much suffering amongst 
them this winter, notwithstanding their efforts 
to provide for themselves. There is one old 
woman living not far from where I board, who 
oe now, depending on her for support, one 

daughter, a helpless cripple, and three little 
graud-children, whose parents were sold from 
them when they were but infants,—children of 


a T 


Letter from one of the Teachers of “ Friends’ | three daughters,—leaving them to their grand- 


Association for the Aid and Elevation of the 

Freedmen” to the Secretary of the Education 

Committee. 

Leessure, Eighth month 26th, 1866. 

Dear Friend:—1 think L ean truthfully say 
my work is prospering. My school now uum- 
bers 42 scholars. There are several who are 
very irregular in attendance; they are the 
larger ones,—those who have to support them- 
selves ; of course they cannot come every day. 
I try to encourage them to give me all the time 
they can spare from other duties. I have had 
considerable difficulty to impress upon these 
children the importance of punctuality, and 
thought for the first few weeks I never should 
be able to accomplish it ; but by dint of perse- 
Verauce ia encouraging those who came early, 
and in showing my displeasure to those who 
Were late, the habit of promptness is being 
gradually established. I will give thee an in- 


eee ee 


mother. One of them comes to school to me ; 
the others are too small to come. I fear they 
will suffer for the common necessaries of life 
this coming winter: and what a life of trials and 
suffering her’s has been! She has not merely 
tasted of the cup of slavery, but she has drained 
its bitterest dregs ; still she does not complain. 
In speaking to me the other day, she said, “ It 
’pears like, miss, we should Jive on our knees, 
for this great blessed freedom we now have.” 
And this is only one instance. 

I had very pleasant calls a few weeks ago 
from 8. A. Steer and Eliza Janney, and have 


* I would like to mention, ia reference to progress, 
one special case. A boy about twelve years old, who 
did not know his letters when he first came to 
school to me, neither did he know how to make a 
figure, or hold a pencil, is pow reading well in Wil- 
son’s Primer, writing his name very well, on slate, 
doing short examples in addition, and answering 
simple questions in mental arithmetic promptly. 
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met with them since. Not long since I re- 

ceived an invitation from S. M. Janney to at- 

tend their Quarterly Meeting, and make them a 

visit at the same time, which invitation I most 

gladly accepted. 1 left Leesburg on Sixth-dav 

afternoon, in stage, which took me to within 

ove and a half miles of their place, where they 

met me with the carriage. I staid uotil Third- 

day morning, and hada very pleasant visit indeed. 

They are true Friends. I attended meeting on 

First-day, and enjoyed it much. It was the 

first I had attended since I Jeft home. 

Thy attached friend, C. THomas. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
THE GOLDEN-ROD. 
BY A. H. G. 

Sweet thing! Thou speak’st of summer and of sum- 
mer days gone by; 

O whence thy power to bring that radiant smile 
from out the sky? 

Would that thy beauty could endure, but that, alas! 
must die. 

It even now begins to fade, as all earth’s beauty must, 

E'cn as my beart begins to lose its strength of earthly 
trust; . 

O that my treasures were laid up where treasures 
cannot rust! 

Thou makes me think of childhood, when the world 
seemed pure and bright, 

And every thing that God had made seemed clothed 
in heaveuly light, 

And I saw no sin—I saw no curse—I saw no sign of 
blight. 

I dreamed that all around were good—that every one 
was true; 

I trusted all—reepected all—nor dark deception 
knew 7 

And wished to live that I might be thus good and 
perfect too. 

But oh! the painful, biiter days, when power dawned 
on me— 

The power of sight, by which I might my fellow- 
beings see ; 

Those days, alas! they taught me well of human 
frailty. 


But let me look on thee again, sweet flower, before 
we part; 

Thou bast a something in thy glow that reaches to 
the heart— 

Something that soothes the heavy pain, though it 
may not heal the smart. 


Tis He, the God of all the earth, that makes thy 
glow so bright; 

And bas He not a care for me, to fill me with His 
light, 

And will He not give strength to me for the battle I 

: must fight? 

“ Trust Him!” thy golden smile bath said, “ trust Him, 
for He is true; 

Draw nigh to Him with all thy heart, thy watchful- 
ness renew; 


What He hath promised unto thee He will not fail to 
do.” 


Thy pride—thy will—they may be strong, but thou 
must lay them down; 


The way is rough—perhaps ’tis long,and oft with 
briars strown ; 


But I must beara heavy cross, if I would wear the 
crown. 
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Farewell, sweet flower—my heart is faint, I cannot 
bear it now ; 


’Tis He alone can give me strength, and teach my 
head to bow, 

If He would place the piercing thorns upon my 
shrinking brow. 

“Not yet—not yet, I'll hold thee still, if thou wilt 
longer stay ; 

Yea, wait, blind mortal, wait, my smile hath some- 
thing more to say; 

Briars cxn never grow within the straight and narrow 
way. 

“Why must thou bear a heavy cross, if thou the 
crown would win? 

What is the cross, but to deny thyself some favorite 
sin— 

Ia wise obedience to the voice that speaketh from 
within! : 

“Ts it so bard to leave the foes of righteousness and 
rest, 

So hard to follow Him by whom thou ever hast been 
blest, 

To bow to Him who beckons thee to lean upon His 
breast ? 

“OQ mortal, when thou look’st upon the smile God 
guve to me, 


Know thou that all things from His hand came bean. 
tiful and free, 

But thou hast fallen from thy place—hence thy des- 
pondency! 

“Take up thy cross and follow Christ, as He may 
lead the way, 

Easy and light His burden is to those who but obey— 

Nor thorns nor briers can be found within the narrow 
way !” 

———— 


For the Children. 
WHAT ANIMALS USE FOR HANDS. 
BY WORTHINGTON HOOKER. 

Though animals do not have hands, they 
have different parts which they use to do some 
of the same things that we do with our hands, 
I will tell you about some of these in this 
chapter. 

The dog makes his teeth answer in place of 
bands. Dogs always do this when they carry 
things. They cannot carry them in any other 
way. You carry a basket along in your hand, 
but the dog takes it between his teeth, because 
he has no hand as you have. 

I have told you, in another chapter, how the 
cow and the horse crop the grass. They do it, 
you know, with their front teeth. They take 
up almost any kind of food—a potato—an 
apple—with these teeth. These teeth, then, 
answer for hands to the cow and horse. Their 
lips answer also the same purpose in many cases. 
The horse gathers his oats into his mouth with 
his lips. ‘The lips are for hands to such ani- 
mals in another respect. They fecl things with 
their lips, just as we do with the tips of our 
fingers. 

My horse once, in cropping some grass, took 
hold of some that was so stout and so loose in the 
earth that he pulled it up by the roots. As he 
ate it the dirt troubled him; he therefore 
knocked the grass several times against the 
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fence, holding it firmly in his teeth, and thus 
got the dirt out, just as the people do out of a 
mat, when they strike it against any thing. 

I once knew a horse that would lift a latch 
or shove a bolt with his front teeth as readily 
as you would with your hand. He would get 
out of the barn-yard in this way. But this was 
at length prevented by a very simple con- 
trivance. A piece of iron was fixed in such a 
maorer at the end of the bolt, that you could 
not shove the bolt unless you raised the iron 
at the same time. Probably this puzzled the 
horse’s brain. Even if he understood it, he 
could not manage the two things together. I 
have heard about a horse that would take hold 
of a pump-handle with his feeth and pump 
water into a trough, when he wanted to drink. 
This was in a pasture where there were several 
horses, and, what is very curious, the other 
horses, when they wanted to drink, would, if 
they found the trough empty, tease this horse 
that knew how to pump; they would get 
around him, and bite and kick him till he 
would pump some water for them. 

Monkeys have four things like hands. They 
are half way between hands and feet. With 
these they are very skilful at climbing There 
are some kinds of monkeys that use their tails 
in climbing, as a sort of fifth hand. 

The cat uses for hands sometimes her paws, 
with their sharp claws, sometimes her teeth, 
and sometimes both together. She climbs with 
her claws. She catches things with them— 
mice, rats, or any thing that you hold out for 
her to run after. She strikes with her paws, 
just as angry children and men sometimes do 
with their hands. When the cat moves her 
kittens from one place to another, she takes 
them up with her teeth by the nape of the 
neck. There is no other way by which she can 
do it. She cannot walk on her hind feet and 
carry them with her fore paws. It seems as if 
it would hurt a kitten to carry it in the way 
that she does, but it does not. 

When a squirrel nibbles a nut to make a 
hole in it, he holds it between his two fore paws 
like hands. So also does the dormouse. 

The bill of a bird is used as its hand. It 
gathers with it its food to put into its crop. 
When you throw corn out to the hens, how fast 
they pick it up and send it down into their 
crops to be well soaked. The humming bird 
has a very long bill, and in it lies a long, slender 
and very delicate tongue. As he poises him- 
self in the air before a flower, his wings flutter- 
Ing so quickly you can scarcely see them, he 
tuns his bill into the bottom of the flower 
where the honey is, and puts his little long 
tongue into it. 

The bill of the duck is made in a peculiar 
way. You know it gets its food under water in 
the mud. It cannot see, therefore, what it gets. 
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It has to work altogether by feeling, and it has 
nerves in its bill for this purpose. It has also 
a row of pointed things all rouod the edge of 
its bill. They look like teeth, but they are 

not. They ure used by the duck in finding its 

food. It manages in this way: it thrusts its 

bill down, and as it takes it up it is full of mud. 

Now, mixed with the mud are things which 

the duck lives on. The nerves tell the duck 

what is good, and it lets all the rest go out be- 

tween the prickles. It is a sort of sifting 

operation, the nerves in the seive taking good 

care that nothing good shall pass out. 

One of the most remarkable things used in 
place of a hand, is the trunk of an elephant. _ 
The variety of uses to which the elephant puts 
this organ is very wonderful. It can strike 
very heavy blows with it. It can wrench off 
branches of trees, or even pull up trees by the 
roots, by winding its trunk around them. It is 
its arm with waich it carries its young. It is 
amusing to see an old elephant carefully wind 
its trunk around a new-born elephant and carry 
it gently along. 

But the elephant can also do some very little 
thiogs with bis trunk. Le bas at the end of 
the trunk a sort of finger. It is a very nimble 
finger, and with it this monstrous animal can 
do a great variety of little things. He will take 
with it little bits of bread, and other kinds of 
food that you hand to him, and put them into 
his mouth. He will take up a piece of money 
from the ground as easily as you can with your 
fingers. I once saw an elephant take a whip 
with this firgered end of his trunk, and use it 
as handily as a teamster, very much to the 
amusement of the spectators. 

The elephant can reach a considerable dis- 
tance with his trunk; and this is necessary, 
becavse he has so very short a neck. He 
could pot get at his food without his long 
trunk. He can turn this trunk about in almost 
every direction, and twist it about in almost 
every way. It is really a wonderful piece of 
machinery. Cuvier, the great French anatomist, 
says there are over thirty thousand little mus- 
cles in it. All this army of muscles receive 
their orders by nerves from the miad in the 
brain, and how well they obey them. 

There are two holes in the end of the trunk. 
Into these he can suck water, and thus fill his 
trunk with it. Then he can turn the end of 
his trunk into his mouth and let the water run 
down his throat. But sometimes he uses the 
water in his trunk another way ; he blows it out 
through his trunk with great force. He does 
this when he wants to wash himself, directing 
his trunk in such a way that the water will pour 
over him. He sometimes blows the water out 
in play, for even such great animals have sports 
like children. Sometimes, too, he blows water 
on people he does not like. You perhaps have 
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read the story of the tailor, who pricked the 
trunk of an elephant with his needle. The 
elepbant, as he was passing, put his trunk into 
the shop window, perhaps wanting something 
to eat. He was angry at being pricked, and 
was determined to make the man sorry for 
doing such an unkind act. As his keeper led 
him back past the same window, he poured upon 
the tailor bis trunk full of dirty water, which 
he had taken from a puddle for this purpose, 





simply to point out that the discipline to which 
we have alluded has its uses—not merely of a 
general kind, as all discipline has, but of a 
special kind, growing out of its own speciality. 
We are or we may be the better for being able to 


look “ across the ocean” in the daily exercise , 


of our home affections. We may and we should 
gain from it valuable results which might not 
be otherwise so well secured. The process is 
one which, while it contributes to ripen, tends 





at the same time to impart a peculiarity of 
PORE wenn flavor to the character, and they who have in 
ACROSS: THE OCEAN. any measure realized the effects, and traced 
A very interesting paper might be written, | them up to their cause, would not willingly 
we do not doubt, on the statistics of emigration. | part with the experience which has nevertheless 
The difficulty—we suppose it is insuperable— / put them sorely to the test. 
would be to collect authentic returos of all the} The more intense our home affections are, the 
information requisite for getting at the more! more liable they also are to become narrow and 
curious phenomena of the subject. Even now | exclusive. Asa man who seldom sees any but 
—bare and comparatively scanty as are the: the members of his own family, grows more 
facts within reach—we can easily conceive of: and more disinclined every year to pass the 
their being so assorted by a competent mind as! boundaries of his own little circle, so the sym- 
to bring out a number of very unexpected and’ pathies which allow themselves to be absorbed 
highly significant results. They would touch, how- | by objects lying within a very limited sphere, 
ever, only the outside of the matter. Emigration, | cease after a while to be attracted by anything 


—_——_—_—~0 


in every instance, is connected with a consider-! beyond it. The haunts of daily life, its occu- 


able, sometimes a vast, amount of what we may! pations, its solicitudes, its troubles, its joys, 
call heart exercise. Take the emigrants from ' gradually come to stand in the presence of these 
Europe at half-a-million annually or thereabouts; ‘ affections and sympathies, as if they contained 
then select any one family, or individual, from! the whole world in themselves, and active in- 
the vast aggregate, and think of the causes terest hardly cares totravel beyond it. When- 
which have operated to overbear the natural ever such is the case, we are sure to forget the 
reluctance of people to expatriate themselves, of relations we sustain to our neighborhood, our 
the rending of ties which the decision involves, ! country, and our race, and to pace our mill- 


of the deep emotions which the last farewell 
excites, of the stern anxieties which every | 
glance into the future awakens, of the tender! 
and tearful reminiscences which steal home- 
wards, and of the dreary sense of vacancy 
which the departure has left there—and then 
multiply all this by the number of emigrants, 
and you will get at some glimmering notion of 
the measureless proportion of life-history which 
falls under the chapter of emigration. 

“ Across the ocean.” There are very few of 
our readers, we dare say, who do not know by 
experience what it is to have one or more of 
those dear to them settled, apparently for life, 
across the ocean. We are not about to look at 
the pathetic side of the subject, for we are not 
aware that it would answer any useful pur- 
pose to do so. People for whom sharp disci- 
pline has been appointed, and who have already 
passed through the most painful stage of it, de- 
rive very little benefit, if any, from being re- 
minded of what or how they may have suffered. 
It would but minister to morbid feelings to 
recall scenes which have photographed them- 
selves upon the memory for all future time, and 
the briefest reeurrence to which stirs deep 
emotions. We have no such. purpose in view. 
Our object in touching upon this theme is 





horse round of duties, not merely as if no such 
relations connect us with the world outside of 
it, but as if there were no such world with which 
to be connected. The lines from the heart to 
its objects are so direct, so immediate, so short, 
and the action and reaction of each upon each 
is so little interrupted by interposing circum- 
stances, that there is an almost irresistible 
tendency in the inner man to dwindle rather 
than expand. It may seem at first sight ab- 
surdly fanciful to suppose that mere material 
distance can operate to correct the tendency to 
which we have alluded—but we think it will be 
admitted, on careful reflection, that it does so. 
Any one whe looks “across the ocean” for @ 
beloved one, relative or friend, has a marvel- 
lously strengthened appreciation of the “reality 
of intervening things and of the human in- 
terests which lie beyond his customary ho- 
rizon. 

The experience to which we refer produces 
effects very similar to those of travel—similar 
in kind, although fainter in degree. Imagina- 
tion, in the one instanee, does for us what the 
bodily senses do in the other—receives a vivid 
impression of the fact that there are, far away 
in the distance, scenes, and people, and inter- 
ests, and activities, and joys, and sorrows, a8 
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h 
a us. Nothing, it may be, is hereby added to 
a our knowledge, but much to our incorporation 
y. of that knowledge with our own life. Tothe feel- 
ty ings, if not to the apprehension, the world is a 
e . wider place to us than ever it was before, and 
id has a vastly increased breadth of actuality, 
ot when any one dear to us has gone to dwell at 
is the antipodes. Not the mind, perhaps, but the 
is heart, is enlarged by the fact. 
of But there is a further good resulting from 
in this width of separation. It brings about in 
ed our minds a vivid consciousness that things are 
ly managed for us far more than by us. As it 
38 regards those who are at home with us the case 
seems, but ouly seems, to be otherwise. We 
he think for them, we are consulted by them, we 
nd act with them day by day, or at any rate we 
ut feel that we can do so whenever the necessity 
re for it arises. If we cannot reasonably believe 
he that the control of their affairs is in our own 
m- hands, we still please ourselves with the idea 
ed that we can at any moment bring powerful in- 
re, fluences to bear upon their course and destiny. 
ng But “across the ocean” they are utterly be- 
cue yond our reach. We can never fully realize to 
ys, ourselves their precise position. The letter, 
exe which arrived but yesterday to gladden our 
ved hearts, informs us only of matters as they stood, 
in- it may be, weeks ago, and the reply we make 
en- to it may have become useless for any purpose 
the of practical direction before it arrives. A sense 
our of helplessness is permanently present with us, 
sill- and we are compelled to resign ourselves to it. 
uch Well, but if we are in a morally healthy state, 
_ of the trust which we once had in ourselves we 
ich are schooled to transfer toother hands. Things 
t to do not forthwith go to pieces because we have no 
ort, part in the ordering of them. The laws which 
ach govern human life do not cease to operate be- 
um- cause we are unable to watch over the process 
ible of their action. Another will than ours—a 
ther higher one—presides over, shapes and deter- 
ab- mines interests which appeared once to be sub- 
rial ject, in part at least, to our domination. We 
y to can credit ourselves with none of the agency 
| be by means of which have come results in which 
: 80. we rejoice. We can only be passive and pa- 
rs tient under sorrows and calamities which we 
rvel- can do nothing to avert, to alleviate, or to re- 
ality move. Not only is the world a wider one than 
in- we had been wont to imagine, but it is under 
ho- the government of an all-persuasive authority. 
And so we learn to shift the basis of our confi- 
uces dence, and gradually become familiar with the 
pilar fact that while duties belong to us, events every- 
rina- where, at home as well as abroad, belong to 
the One infinitely more competent to manage them. 
vivid Then, again, no circumstance, save death, 
away has a more direct tendency than distance to 
nter- dispose us to idealize the objects of our affection. 






“Across the ocean,” we see them through a 
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real as any of those that immediately surround haze which conceals from us very much of the 
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grosser and inferior elements of their being, but 
which, in an appreciable degree, sheds a hulo 
of light round all that we most value in them. 
Oar love goes out towards them with all the 
fondness which is associated with the feeling 
that it will be satisfied, and in all the simplicity 
and genuineness of an unselfish affection. And 
this, be it remembered, is a highly salutary 
kind of training. It helps mightily to develope 
the spiritual part of us. It exercises just those © 
powers and susceptibilities which have to be 
exercised about true religion. It accustoms us 
to walk by faith instead of by sight—to look 
upon things not seen with an ivterest we have 
too commonly reserved for things that we see— 
to go out of ourselves, far, far away, for some 
of our choicest pleasures—and to realize the 
wonderfully profound truth, so much more 
widely applicable than we have suspected, that 
“man does not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God.” And, then, to reconcile us to the dis- 
cipline which is accomplishing these ends, we 
are bidden to look forward toa future in which 
there will be ‘‘no more sea”—no barrier to 
close and fami'iar intercourse—nothing to in- 
terpose between our intensest love, and its 
worthiest, its all-comprehending object. So it 
is that our bitterest trials deepen and purify our 
sources of enjoyment— 


And darkness shows us worlds of light, 
We never saw by day. 





ITEMS. 

A disastrous flood, caused by heavy rains, recently 
occured in the West. The great corn fields along 
the bottoms of the Big Miami are reported to bave 
suffered considerably, the water being over the tops 
of the highest corn-stalks. It is estimated that 
twenty million bushels of corn were destroyed by 
the freshet. Scores of miles of fences were carried 
off. The Scioto, at Columbus, overflowed its banks, 
inundating the whole valley west of the river and 
norih of the national road. Many families were 
driven from their homes or compelled to seek shelter 
in the upper part of their dwellings. Railroads were 
seriously damaged, and on many of them travelling 
was interrupted for several days. Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, Dayton, Columbus, McPhersonville 
and other places suffered severely. 


The latest telegrams from the continent represent 
the political skies as again overclouded. Austria, 
in negotiating with Italy, made unreasonable de- 
mands, to which Italy will not submit. Austria 
has overcharged the debt of Venetia, and withholds 
Venetian property which she was bound to transfer. 
The remonstrances of Italy failing, the King of 
Prussia bas notified the court of Vienna that unless 
it recede from its position war would instantly be 
resumed. 


LayinG THE Ling across THe Gur or Sr. Law- 
RENCE.—Despatch from Cyrus W. Field.—Port-au- 
Basque, Sept. 15.—The Medway completed coaling 
at midnight on Tuesday, and left in company with 
the Terrible at daylight on Wednesday morning. 
We arrived at St. Pierre early on Thursday morn- 
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ing, but were prevented from entering the harbor by 
thick weatber until next day, 

We have found a suit«ble landing place for our 
cable from Placencia to St. Pierre. 

We arrived bere at three o’clock this afternoon, 
and shall proceed to lay the cable across the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence as soon as the weather will permit. 

It has been blowing a gale all day, preventing us 
from landing before. We arrived off this place early 
this morning. Cyrus W. Fievp. 


Tae Freromex.—From the semi annual report 
(July, 1866) of the schools and finances of the 
* freedmen, by Rev. J. W. Aivord, Inspector, we extract 
the following table :— 

States. Schools, 
Virginia, ....cccccccscccccocccccscoo ll 33 
North Carolina, ....0.00. eeeseee 
South Carolina,..........ces 75 
Georgia, ......+. wetness. 4D 
FUTUR cccescnee cetssessenssosseenes OO 
BIE, ‘siccctsos cicsescvtnceseses 
Mississippi, -...0.0. sssseeee osees 
Louisiana, ......... serccccce sevvess 


Teachers, Scholars. 
200 11,784 
135 9,084 
148 9,017 
113 7,792 

51 2,663 
31 3,338 
80 5,407 
90 3 389 
43 4,590 
28 1,584 
24 1,500 
46 2,698 
58 4,122 
125 9,114 
lul 6,144 
132 6,552 


APkansas, «200. cococcccccccveccees 
TRGRGAS, .05sc0ccssccveccee cosceseees 
PRUIII sc iscacaseccsccsocsenteccens 
Kentucky,....... sovevecésiicssontes 
DODNPEIOG, 60006060 cdeccsesecosies 
Marvland, ....00. cosecocrecsccscese 
District of Columbia,........... 74 


TOtal....csscccrsseeseen 975 1,405 90, 778 


In these figures are embraced only the schools 
regularly established and duly reported. In every 
State there are numbers of private schools of all 
description, spontaneous and self-sustaining, of 
which it is difficult to obtain statistics. It is esti- 
mated that 150,000 freedmen and their children 
were scholars on the Ist of July, against 125,000 on 
the lst of January. There is observable everywhere 
increased interest in these schools on the part of the 
better class of the white population; but outrages 
are still common among the ignorant and degraded, 
especially in Georgia, Mississippi, and, as is well 
known, in Tennessee. Religious conventions in 
Virginia have acknowledged the duty of educating 
the blacks. In North Carolina titles to real estate 
for school-houses have been obtained in several 
instances, and efforts are making by the colored peo- 
ple of South Carolina to increase the number of those 
already held by them, and improved chiefly at their 
own expense. Fifty of the regular teachers in the 
latter State are colored, as are most of the teachers 
of day schools in Florida and in Kentucky; at 
Wetumpka, Alabama, is a colored teacher of whom 
particular mention is made. The cost of tuition is 
paid by the freedmen to a greater or less extent—in 
Texas altogether. Florida is the only Southern 
State which has provited by law for the education 
of the blacks, who are taxed for the necessary funds 
to establish schools in every county in the State, and 
to pay the salaries of a superintendent and assist- 
ants. The condition of schools in Louisiana is 
thoroughly disorganized, owing to the suspension of 
the school-tax levied by Gen. Banks. Kentucky has 
received least assistance from benevolent associa- 
tions. The instruction of colored children was not 
tolerated till after the formal abolition of slavery by 
constitutional amendment. The only statement of 
the cost of schools is furnished by South Carolina, 
being based on the expenses of seventy-five schools 
whose teachers were supported mainly by Northern 
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associations. These were, in the gross, $72,000; at 
about $38 for each pupil, and about $40 monthly for 
every teacher. Mr. Alvord suggests that industrial 
and normal schools be established, with reform 
schools at a number of central points; that desks be 
provided to enable writings and drawing to be 
taught; and that there be uniformity in the blank 
reports for superintendents.— 7he Nution. 


4 
ET —_' 


‘HE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. A Friends’ Illustrated Monthly 
Journal, devoted to the instruction of the Young. Jt pre- 
sents a variety of reading matter in a pleasing and attractive 
style, and is designed tu supply a want long felt in our Soclety 
for juvenile reading, of a purely moral and scientific character, 
that will aid in the growth of virtuous principles. The Sixth No. 
(Teuth month) will contain a Steel Ki graving of Wm. Penn, the 
only original picture of his youth. Thec'osing number of present 
volume wiil present his portrait when a Friend, taken in ad- 
vanced years, Terms $1.50 per annum, in advance. Back num- 
bers supplied to new subscribers. 922 2t. 


YOUNG WOMAN of experience wants a situation in a private 
schvol, or as Governess iu a family. Address 
721 tf. E. W. C., Hockessin, Delaware. 


ANTED, by a young woman, —a Friend,—a situation as As 
sistant Teacher, or would take churge of a private school. 
9294t. Address AssISTANT TeacHeER, Offie Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ae PARERS, Preserving Kettles, Bread Slicers, Clothes 
Sprinklers, (for irouing,) Patent Flat-Jron Holders, Knife and 
Scissor Sharpeners, Expansion Brace Bitts, Clutch Brace-, (require 
neither fitting or notching of bitts.) and a general variety of 
Hardware and Tools. For sale by Truman & SHaw, 
929. No, 835 (Kight Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth. 


OMESTIC DRY GOODS.—Al ways on hend, a large assortment 

of Domestic Dry Goods; Muslins of all kinds and of the best 

makes, both Bleached and Unbleached; Flannels of all grades 

White and Colored, Twilled and Plain ; Calicoea, Ginghams, Check, 

Shirtings and Driltings, Bleached and Brown Table Linens, 

Towelings by the piece and by the yard. Men’s and Boys’ wear, 
a well assorted stock. EzexixL Tyson, 

721 tfaxao. 1638 Market St., Phileda. 


Cues SEMINARY.—The Fall and Winter Term of 
Concordville Seminary, commences Tenth month Ist, 1866. 
In addition to the regular course, a Commercial Department has 

been instituted. For circulars address, Jos Snortimoer, A. M., 
Principal, Concordville, Delaware Co.,cr Macaiz B. Jackson, 

Kennett Square, Pa. 

amvt immi 


PATON FEMALE INSTITUTE.—A Friends’ Boarding Schvol, 
EL situated on the Phila. & Balt. C. KR. R. Next Term will 
commence on the Ist of Tenth month next. For Circulars, giv- 
ing full information, inquire of 

EVAN ‘L. Swayne, Principal and Proprietor, 


Smo. 15, 1866—awaatp 106. Kennett square, Chester Co., Pa. 


HESTER VALLEY ACADEMY.- The next term of this In- 
stitution commences 9th mo. 3d., 18¢6. Whole number of 
pupils last year, 107,—60 boarders, 47 day pupils. Send for a 
Catalogue. J. K. Tayuor, 4 rincipal. 
84 10t 106. Coatesviile, Chester Co, Pa. 


ELLEVCK FEMALE INSTITUTE—The Fall and Winter 
Term of this healthfully and beautifully located BoaRpine- 
Scnoo. For Grats will commence 10th mo. Ist, 1866, and close 
4th mo. 12, 1867. For — a apply for  Cireular te 
SRAEL J. GRAHAM 

JANE eae \ Principals. 
72 tf. Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks county, Pa. 


VHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FORK BOYS, situated on 
the Crosswicks Road, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Third session of this Institution will commence on 
the 19th of 11th mo.. 1866, and continue twenty weeks, Terms, $85. 
For further particulars address Henry W. Kinewar 
4766 825t 3367 pmozz pain. Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., WJ. 


aaa 
,AMUEL TOWNSEND & SON, Produce Commission Merchants, 
S No. 52 Light Street, Baltimore, respectfully solicit consign- 
ments of Grain, Flour, Seeds, Butter, hyys. Beans, Poultry. &e. 
Constantiy in store and for sale, Clover. Timothy, Orchard Grass, 
and other Field Seeds. Also Bone Dust and other Fertilizers. 
Dried Fruits bought and sold. 721 tta.fn. 
\ 7M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assurtment of ready-made Coffs, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burisl 
Ground,—Fuuerals, and all other business connected with the . 
ground, will be promptly attended to. $11. ly. was mp. 
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